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For the Companion. 


GRACIA RADNOR. 
BY MRS. P. P. BONNEY. 
Chapter III. 

Preparations for fhe approaching festival in Selby- 
ville had been carried on with an enthusiasm that none 
but impressible Southern women could have kept up to 
such a fever heat. 

Gracia Radnor carried her beautiful white silk, with 
its trimmings of costly lace, to her dressmaker, on her 
way to the hall, where she was to receive instructions 
as to her part. 

The little French modiste went into raptures, that 
were as sincere as becoming. She always looked her 
best when excited. 

“O, Mademoiselle! Such a color, like frosted silver, 
and with your superb figure what cannot one achieve ? 
Such a ravishing toilette, and O,” here she fairly went 
down upon her knees, ‘‘and O, des dentelles,” she always 
forgot her English when excited. “Yes, the lace ig 
exquisite.” ‘“Ezguis v.aiment! Mademoiselle is too 
cold. Such featbery sprays are only woven by the} 
frost which leaves such charming designs upon our 
panes while we sleep. Monsieur le pere is too kind.” 

“No, Aimee, my father did not give it to me.” 

“Ah! the beau Capitaine.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


Gracia did not give the curious little Frenchwoman 
the pleasure of seeing the beautiful color flush her 
cheek at this conjecture. 


‘ 


She looked seriously and 
steadily at her with her large dark eyes, and answered, 
“No. I cannot even guess who sent it to me.” } 
“Eh bien! Mademoiselle has so many admirers.” 
Gracia rose with quiet dignity. 
measure now ? 


“Will you take my 
I have a great deal to do.” 

“Pardon,” pleaded the wily flatterer. She saw that 
she had brought her wares to the wrong market, and 
offered no more incense that morning. 

On reaching the hall, Gracia learned with dismay that 
a new part had been assigned to her, and a bevy of 
bright faces surrounded her, crying out in chorus, 

“O! you will. You must. Don’t say no. 
speak French so beautifully.” 

Here Gracia broke into a laugh, exclaiming, 

“Pray tell me what you are talking about.” 

‘Don't you know ?” said a voice, in an amazed tone. 
“Well, then, Mrs. Gobright has just heard that several 
French gentlemen, one a live Compte—Compte de—de 
—um—uin what’s his name, and the French consul, 
a most accomplished gentleman, and another Monsieur, 
are coming down from New Orleans, to confer upon us , 
poor souls the honor of their presence, and Mr. Hurl- 
burt thinks it would be « fine idea to present the consul 
with the tri-colors,—the lilies of France, you under- 
stand, and all that sort of thing, accompanied by an ap- 
propriate speech in his own beautiful language, vous 
comprenais, and that Miss Gracia Radnor, as the queen 
of the festival, and our most fluent French scholar, is 
just the person to do it.” | 

“My; Grace, you look precisely as if I had been sen- | 
tencing you to be hung. I should be delighted if J were | 
you.” | 

“I presume you would do quite as nicely,” and | 
Gracia sighed heavily. j 

“Anybody might do it, I should hope,” spoke up 
Mary Bright, tartly.” 

“Why will you not take it ?” asked Gracia, sincerely. | 

“1,” and Mary made eyes that would have immortal- 
ized a comic actor, “I don’t pretend to stand at the head 
of all my classes. I’m not Tom Radnor’s daughter, 
either. O, no. Im not accustomed to have a fuss 
made over every motion J make, and any unusual at- 
tentions might embarrass me.” | 

“But, ladies, you know that I have a very difficult | 
solo to learn, that my poetical prologue is not half com- | 
mitted to memory.” 

“QO, we know—we know—but if you do decline,” and 
the perplexed head managers looked unutterable things. | 

“QO, give her a little time to play propricty, and shy- | 
ness, and so on, and she’ll accept fast enough,” and the | 

} 


You 


spiteful intonations of Mary Bright’s vuice did not lose 
one whit of their cruel meaning from being so very 
musical. 

Gracia saw other faces too, taking on the same super- 
cillious sneer, and she struggled bravely with her own 
high spirit. Meantime, those who felt that she alone 
could do justice to their pretty idea of welcoming the 
strangers, were pressing her to accept. 

“Ah,” thought Gracia, sadly, almost bitterly; “if I 
decline, I am affecting to be modest; if I accept, lama 
forward minx, and yet, is there one here willing to do 
the drudgery of learning the part, or to undergo the 
ordeal of addressing those Messieurs, in French that 
will no doubt torture them by its uncouthness ?” 

Those who called her proud could not, would not 
understand that there was not a more humble and sor- 
rowful soul in all the crowd than that of this beautiful 
and sensitive creature, whose only offence was that of 
being their superior. There are in all such gatherings 
Selfish, indolent creatures, who will not forego their 
own ease to help any project along, and yet are ready 
to sneer at all the arrangements made and carried out 
by the working part of their little community; who 
expect gratitude where they have bestowed no favors, 
love where they have been most unlovable, and admi- 
ration for talents which they have willfully buried in a 
napkin. Well might the Hebrew poet cry out, “Wrath 
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BLOWING BUBBLES. 


is crue} and anger is outrageous; but who is able to 
stand before envy ?” 

“Only those who sin lose ;” and so after the struggle 
was over, Gracia, who had yielded her wishes to grat- 
ify others, was as calm and sweet as it was her wont to 
be; for her sweetness was no outside mask worn to 
charm others, but the peace of a soul satisfied to do 
right and suffer wrong in all things, great or small. 

“Accept my congratulations en avance,” said Mary 
Bright, as she passed out; ‘Peyt. Howard will be 
charmed to see you on the stage. He admires actresses, 
provincial and metropolitan.” 

“Quite too soon, Mary,” answered Gracia, with a 
smile so bright and winsome that her rival walked 
away with a bitter sense of having failed in hitting the 


pronounced the best match in the State. Mary had 
been bitterly jealous of his very exclusive attentions to 
Gracia, and had hoped to make her wince by this allu- 
sion to a flirtation in which he had indulged with a 
pretty French actress in New Orleans. She could not 
understand the girl. Her beaming eyes did not even 
grow cloudy as she kept on nodding to her when she 
spoke, and humming meanwhile the difficult solo whick 
she was thrumming upon the piano. 

Mary Bright went home to amuse herself until she 
; grew sleepy; Gracia to study until brain and body 
| ached, and the tlock told the hour by a single stroke 
that seemed to echo through the silent house the warn- 
ing word, late! late! 

She never spoke at supper of the unkind words which 





mark at which she had thrown her most poisonous would recur to her, for she alluded but seldom to the 


arrow. 
Peyton Randolph Howard was an aristocratic young 


faults of others; but she related in her own animated 
and thoroughly charming way the scene at the hall 





gentleman who had just returned home from a North- | that morning. 


ern college, where he had been supposed to be devoted 


to Latin, Greek and all the modern sciences. His real 
knowledge had been acquired from very different pro- 
fessors than those who presided over these depart- 


A pair of eyes, clear and keen, but softened now into 
a look of tender interest, were bent upon her face. As 
the color deepened, the eyes grew more brilliantly 
happy, and the parted lips glowed with more vivid 


ments, however; and his only practical use of Greek | crimson. Just here, Elise, who always broke into the 
and Latin had been confined to certain uproarious | most connected narrative with some idea foreign to it, 


drinking songs addressed to Bacchus. 


| exclaimed, naively, ‘I know you are glad that Peyton 


Handsome, with a kind of torrid brilliancy in his | Howard will be here, Gracia, to see you crowned.” 
dark, full eyes and his glowing complexion, that would | Gracia looked full at le beau Capitain: ; a swift, inde- 


fascinate most young ladies; imperious and graceful, 


scribable emotion passed over his face and faded, leav- 


he did not need the further charm of being rich, to be | ing it blank and cold, and he bent over 4 dull work on 


Trigonometry with an apparent interest that would not 
have deceived a less observant person than Gracia. 

Capt. Willis had been staying at Radnor Hall for one 
or two years, off and on. Where he got his title we 
cannot tell. He always laughed at it. He was a civil 
engineer, a graduate of West Point, and had a prompt, 
quick tread and a military alertness that charmed the 
young ladies of Selbyville. They pronounced his edu- 
cation perfect. There was no limit to the length, depth 
and breadth of his knowledge. They peeped into his 
mathematical books, and then uttered pretty shrieks of 
dismay at their unfathomed dullness. They petted him 
and toasted him; did all they could to spoil him, and 
yet he did not grow vain, but met all advances with a 
kind of surprised modesty, that carried them quite 
away with admiration. 

He had brought letters of recommendation to Gen. 
Radnor, who had taken him into his family with eager 
hospitality, and he never could get’ away, except when 
out upon business, without paining his kind friend so 
deeply, that he had ceased mentioning the idea, and 
tried some other way to prevent himself from becom- 
ing an idle pensioner upon his bounty. 

He had so won upon the General's confidence, that he 
had become his factor in all business matters, and as he 
was thoroughly efficient, the General’s affairs began to 
look up the moment this clear, energetic and practical 
| young mind had brought all its powers to bear upon 
| the perplexed and tangled web. 

Without presuming to dictate, Capt. Willis could 
| always make Gen. Radnor see what was really for his 
| own interest. And this was.a very desirable result, for 
| in money matters the General had always stood per- 
| sistently in his own light. Gravely decorous and atten- 
| tive to his beautiful daughter Willis had always been, 
' and yet Gracia held him somewhat in awe. He was 
| the first man, young or old, who had not flattered her 
on account of her rare personal charms, either by com- 
| pliments or marked homage. 
| Capt. Willis was not handsome. He had a good 
many attractions for those who could look for the real 
| character beneath the fairest face. His was frank and 
| winning. His thoughtful dark eye met yours with the 
| beaming innocence of a child’s, and his mouth was 
| always expressive, now curving into lines of perfect 
| sweetness as he smiled, and now into the thoughtful 
| ones of an earnest thinker. 
| Once or twice before, Gracia had felt, or fancied, that 
he disapproved of her taking upon herself so conspicu- 
ous a place in public. “And,” thought she, meckly, 
| “it may be unfeminine, unbecoming, only papa and the 
rest are so accustomed to it that they do not think to 
;tellme. I will ask Capt. Willis.” 
| A Northern girl would have been thinking of herself 
| and of the proprieties too much to take such a direct 
| and perfectly frank way of getting at the truth, and so 
the captain was fairly startled out of his accustomed 
| coolness when this lovely creature, whom he had al- 
| most worshipped in sceret, asked naively, but very se- 
; riously, 
“Do you think it in the least bold or unbecoming in 
| me to accept such a part in our approaching festival ?” 
‘Who has dared to suggest such a thing?” he asked, 
| a flash of anger darkening his face. 
| Gracia merely hinted at what had been said without 
implicating anybody. 

“Envious people are as bad advisers as those who 
think too much of us,” he answered. “But why ask 
me?” - 
| ‘Papa says he would rather have your opinion than 
any other man’s he ever met.” 

This reply was received with a grave inclination of 
the head. “Miss Radnor, the longer I am acquainted 
with you the less anxious I am about your being 
spoiled.” 

He stopped abruptly, but it was hard not to say 
more. He would have liked to have told her all that 
| he felt, but stern duty said no. Gracia, satisfied with 
| what he had said, went on talking gaily until Mrs. 
| Radnor approached. 
| “Poor old mammie is quite lame, my child; will you 
| have time to go down and see her ?” 
| “To be sure, mamma. Dear old mammie!” and 
| Gracia hurried away towards her cabin, accompanied 
by the captain. 

As they walked along, he gathered rich clusters of 
the scarlet verbena, with which the wide fields were all 
ablaze, adding long, feathery sprays of crimson sage, 
and plumy tassels of the blue ageratum. 





“Yo, ho, ho!” gurgled up from old _mammie’s capa- 
cious lungs; “der captain is der drolless chile. He's 
al’ays picking dem air weeds.” 

“Weeds, indeed! Why, mammie, our Northern la- 
dies cultivate these very plants in their parlors, and 
protect them from our cold frosts as tenderly as you 
would a baby.” 

“QO, go long wid dose ar’ big stories. Ya, ha, ha! 
but I specs yese al’ays covered up wid snow up daxr;,’ 
and mammie shivered at the bare idea. Bless ye, Gra-~ 
cia, fura dear, good chile to dis yere old mammie. 
But ye is blooming like arose. Won’t Mars Peyt..go 
on his knees to dat ar pretty creatur? He haiut:seed 
sich a gal up whar dey raise weeds for flowers.. Yo, 
ho, ho! I specs Peyt. has done gone and eztinguished 
hisself up dar.” 

“TI fear so,” answered Gracia, sadly. 
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“Don’ ye go to’blieve no lies bout Mars Peyt.,” cried | 
eager mammie. 

“But mammie, you think dt wrong for Bright Alliston 
to do just what Peyton is doing.” ~ | 


‘"No, sir, not till mother comes home.” 
“But we needn’t go far.” 

“Na.% 

Heman Winced a little. 


This is regarded as a great mark of distinction. The 
royal letter.is very graciously written and expressed. | 
Mr. Peabody is about to visit his native-land, where | 


Thinking I should soon be free, I was consoling my- 
self and trying to be patient till midnight, when all at 
once I felt the plastered lathing on which I had un- 


| 
\ 

“But this wouldn’t be exactly wrong, you know.” | 

“Nor exactly right, you know. I hate a sink; if1 
wanted to do wrong, or break my word,I would do, 
something pretty bad.” 

“T guess so. <A boy that won’t goa step, just a step 
outside the house” — 

“Won't be likely to go and disgrace himself,” inter- 

“He has the same power of winning everybody’s| rupted Willis, “when some great temptation comes, 
love. O, why will he not try to deserve it better ?” Was that what you meant ?” 

There was a sadness in her tones that touched her} “No-er-not exactly, Well, I’m off, any way. Hope 
companion. She paused, and then said, “All our South- | You'll have a good time with your soap-bubbles.” 
ern boys run wild that way at college, but they settle Now as Heman sauntered away, he fell in with Fred 
down into tolerable men.” ; Sawyer, an especially bad boy, with whom he had been 

“Tolerable, indeed!” was the .bitter echo on Capt. forbidden to play. ‘Of course,” reasoned Heman, “I’m 
Willis’s lips, but he repressed it by a strong effort. not to blame for meeting him in the street;” and this 

aint aiiaie estate was excuse enough with him for prolonging the meet- | 
ing until he was taken by the shoulder and marched 
home by his father, where he was punished as he de- 


“O, go long wid yere low fellars like Bright Allston, 
I’se done sure Mas’r Peyt. don’t never drink to swecess.” 

“So am I,” answered Gracia, witha quick gleam of 
fun in her bright eye, and then she turned away and 
walked silently by the captain’s side. 

“Mammie’s unreasoning love for Mas’r Peyt. is very 
strong,” he remarked, at last. 


+> 








his reception will be such as will do honor both to him | consciously been bearing my whole weight, give way 
and to his fellow citizens. His house in London has, beneath me, and I was precipitated in a shower of dust 
been a sort of headquarters for Americans, whom he | and rubbish into the midst of the ruffians below. 
has always hospitably entertained, and he has many| The consternation of the rebels could be guessed 
personal friends. His conduct has reflected the high-| from the rapidity with which they beat a retreat, and 
est honor on his country, and he has done more than had not my eyes been full of dust I could have escaped 
any other American to show that there is that in our | through the window during the confusion, but before I 
national character which commands respect and confi- | was able to see, the sergeant who commanded the gang, 
dence. The American who conquers British esteem , and who had recovered his courage sooner than the rest, 
really deserves to be classed among the great men of) had me in his powerful grasp. 
the age, and if goodness that is classed under generosity | As all artifice would have been folly in my case, deal- 
and benevolence, be real greatness, there is not a great- ing as I was then, with men who thirsted for the blood 
er American now living than Grorce PEABODY. of every stranger, I determined to tell the truth in 
. answer to all their questions, so far as I could without 
ix involving my companions. 
“Yer in a fair way of gittin thar,” said the sergeant 
when I told him that I was an escaped Federal prison- 
er on my way to the coast, 





For the Companion. 


BABY LOST. 
Lost, lost, lost, 
Our precious baby La, 
Silken hair, 





For the Companion. 
BLOWING BUBBLES. 

“Mother, mother, say!” The words had beeh repeat- 
ed a dozen times, for Mrs. Noyes was perplexed. Her 
pattern was intricate, and she was attempting to cut it 
out of an old garment. 

“If I could,” she murmured, thinking aloud, “if I 
could contrive to cut out that spot, why then”— 

“Yaw! aw! aw!” yawned Heman; “what canI do, 
mother, anyhow ?” 

“You have fifty things to play with—um! um! 
backs won't come out of that piece.” 

“OQ, dear! there’s isn’t no fun in playing alone, moth- 
er, needn’t I go over and play with Fred ?” 

“No.” 

Busy as Mrs, Noyes was, she knew what she was 
about better than Heman hoped she would. “There, do 
keep still; yes, it will fit there to a T.” 

“O,” groaned Heman, “I can go and see Willis, but 
I don’t care a fig about it. He’s awful slow.” 

“Heman, don’t speak about Willis in that way, I wish 
you were just like him. But you are never satisfied 
with any thing five minutes. You have no resources of 
your own, Somebody must amuse you, or you are 
miserable. A contented spirit, like Willis’s, awkward 
as he is, is worth more than a fortune. I wish you 
could catch something of his sunny temper.” 

Heman winced. He hated to hear Willis praised, 
because he was soexemplary that he always deserved 
to be. 5 

“Every body can’t be just like Will.,” answered He- 
man, sulkily. 

“You know Task you simply to do your best in your 
way ;” answered Mrs. Noyes, firmly. ‘Your excuses 
for not being a good boy are old and worn out.” 

“T guess I will go over and see Will.,” answered He- 
man, glad to evade any farther advice. “O, dear! 
where’s my cap? I never can find my cap.” 

‘“‘Whine until it comes to you,” suggested Mrs. Noyes, 
laughing, as Heman caught it up and hurried out. 

“*Hillo, Will.,” he shouted, the moment he got Mr. 
Northmore’s door open, and then he dropped into a 
chair and laughed aloud. 

Willis did present a droll figure, and Heman always 
saw the ludicrous side of any thing first, as many a rap 
for ill-timed mirth in school could testify. 

Mrs. Northmore had gone out leaving Willis to keep 
house. To amuse himself he had dipped up some suds 
from a tub in the kitchen, and by dint of great careful- 
ness had succeeded in getting a fine bubble afloat. 
There he stood puffing away at it, his cheeks distended 
like those of old Boreas, in the ancient primer, and his 
whole attention so absorbed that the suds from the dish 
was running from it in two parallel streams. 

“I say, Bill, you cut a splendid figure,” cried He- 
man, still laughing; “‘you’re becoming interested in wa- 
terfalls. Look out! you'll step into that ’ere nice hat. 
My, won’t you catch it when your mother sees that pud- 
dle of suds? Come, stop! Your brains will all run into 
your head, and you'll die of a suggestion of the brain, 
as Mrs. P. told Ike.” 

The bubble burst at length, and Willis soberly laid 
down his pipe and went after a mop, with which he 
wiped up the slop. * 

“O, ho!” broke out Heman, “it’s yerself that makes 
a fine Bridgety and sure I’d be after looking for a 
place.” 

A sparkle of fun shone in Willis’s eye as he replaced 
the mop, leisurely. “If you’d ever noticed the Biddies 
you would know that they don’t mop up their own slops, 
but splat round in them, making as many tracks as 
that big hird did on the rocks that we saw out at Am- 
herst.” 

“Good for you, Bill,” cried Heman, doffing his cap. 
He admired Willis’s slow but sure way of coming round 
him with a joke. “But say, what’s up for to-day ?” 

“Bubbles!” replied Willis, dextrously tossing off a 
huge one. 

“What keeps ’em afloat ?” queried Heman, as it sailed 
majestically away. 

*O, see, see!” 

The bubble had taken on all the prismatic hues of 
the rainbow, and as it sailed past the window, a lovey 
landscape was pictured upon its side, colored with vivid | 
green, golden yellow, blue and violet tints, dazzling | 
in their splendor, yet blended'in such exquisite harmo- | 
ny that both boys shouted with delight. 

“There aint any picture, there, though,” said Heman, 
decidedly. 

“Why, yes there is,” answered Willis, laughing. 


The 





served to be. 

Unfortunately for Heman, he was not always found 
out, and grew bold in disobedience. Still he had enough 
conscience left to be restless and dissatisfied with him- 
self. It is dreadful to see a boy of his age tired of sim- 
ple pleasures and innocent sports. It argues well for 
Willis that even bubbles can amuse him. Let us go 
back to him. 

Satisfied that he deserves neither to be langhed at nor 
pitied, Willis sits down and falls into deep thought. 
“Why are bubbles lighter than air, I wonder? Why do 
they turn all colors, and why was the picture smaller in 
the bubble than in the looking-glass?” He proposes 
his questions to his mother the moment she enters. 
She laughs and tells him she never studied philosophy 
much. Then he takes the first opportunity to question 
his teacher. Her philosophical answers leave“‘him a 
little in the dark, yet he does not give up thinking, ob- 
serving and patiently comparing and treasuring-the re- 
sults of his own observations, until he is old enough to 
grasp some of those great truths which make men wise. 
Dimly conscious of this dawning power now, he laughs 
good-naturedly when his mates ridicule him; while 
they secretly respect a boy that will neither be soured 
by scoffs, nor tempted into sin, 
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A NOBLE AMERICAN, 


America has not @ more noble-hearted man among 
her sons than GreorGE Peasopy, of Danvers, Mass., and 
who for many years has lived in London. 

Mr. Peabody bears a name that has been highly illus- 
trated by the number of eminent persons it:has fur- 
nished in law, divinity, literature, business and the arts; 
but he was of humble origin. 

Born at Danvers on the 18th of February, 17, he had 
to labor for a livelihood when he was but eleven years 
old. For some years he had, asa clerk, first, and af- 
terwards as a business man, the usual fortune of active 
men, and at twenty we find him fairly underway as a 
merchant. He was in the dry goods business, and was 
very successful, the principal scenes of his labors being 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. He visited 
England often, and was intrusted with responsible du- 
ties in that country by the State of Maryland. 

He took up his residence in London in 1837; and six 
years later he became a banker, and by his talents and 
good judgment and energy, became one of the ““money- 
kings” of the world, and by his liberality, integrity and 
benevolence showed that he was worthy of the success 
which attended all his great undertakings. © 

Mr. Peabody was very liberal to the places in which 
he had resided during his American life. To Danvers, 
his birthplace, he gave seventy thousand dollars to be 
expended in literary institutions, in that handsome and 
flourishing town,—a lyceum, libraries, and so forth. 

To the city of Baltimore he gave half a million of 
dollars, to found an institute. To aid many useful un- 
dertakings he contributed large sums; and what may 
be called his private liberality was of a maunificent char- 
acter. No American was ever equal to him in the ex- 
tent of his gifts,—and these gifts were ever made with 
a wise discrimination. 

The greatest act, however, that has been performed 
by Mr. Peabody, was that which forever associates his 
name with the history of the greatest of cities—London. 
To aid in procuring good dwellings for the poor of Lon- 





don, he gave the princely sum of halfa million. This 
act of splendid liberality has been acknowledged in va- 
rious ways by the English, and the last acknowledg- 
ment proceeds from no less a personage than the Queen 
of Great Britain, herself. 

As that sovereign had learned that Mr. Peabody was 
about to visit America, she wrote him a letter on the 
28th of March, 1866, in which she spoke in the highest 
terms of his conduct, and said that it was her desire to 
make him a Baronet, or to place him among the Knights 
Grand Crosses of the Order of the Bath—an Order that 
was in existence several centuries before the discovery 
of America; but this she could not do, because it 
was not in the power of Mr. Peabody to accept either a 
Baronetcy or the Bath, agreeably to his views of duty. 
There is nothing that could legally prevent his accep- 
tance of either honor, but he is aware that such things 
would be repugnant to American ideas. 

The only “Yankee” that ever was made a baronet, was 


Sir William Pepperell, who led the coionial force that | 
| captured Lewisburg, in 1745, and who was thus reward- 


ed for the part he had in that very creditable enterprise ; 


“No,” replied Heman, dogmatically; “we only im- } Dut in those days all Americans were Englishmen, and 


agine that there is one.” 


bubble!” laughed Willis. 
“There,” retorted Heman, “I’ve put my finger in the 
bubble, and now where’s your picture ?” 


Willis pointed to a picture upon the wall; of a little | but a Sir George Peabody would be rather out of place } 
| in the republican America of to-day. 


Yet it is a pity that he could not accept a distinction | 


drummer boy in an astonishing mixture of gay colors. 


“Suppose I should burn up my little drummer and then | 

point into the fire and say there never was any picture ' which is highly honorable in itself, and most appropri- 
‘ ate in that English society in which so much of an hon- 

orable life has been passed. The Queen of Great Brit- | 


there, you only imagined you saw one? I tell you that 


was a real picture on the bubble.” on 


“Painted in soap suds,” sneered Heman. ‘No mat- 
ter, let’s go out and play.” 


| subjects of the sovereign of Great Britain, and therefore | 
“The idea of my imagination’s painting pictures on a | it was perfectly proper that one of their number should } 


| accept a distinction that was in keeping with the mon- 


| archical regime under which our ancestors lived. The 


| colonists were very proud of Sir William Pepperell; 


ain tells Mr. Peabody that it is her purpose to give him 
| her portrait, which will be painted expressly for him. 





Sott and fair, 
With eyes of brightest blue. 


Lost, lost, lost, 

Our little prattling girl, 
Brow of snow, 
Cheeks aglow, 

Ruby lips, teeth of pearl. 


Lost, lost, lost, 

Our darling roguish pet, 
Small hands white, 
Footsteps light, 

To gayest music set. 


Lost, lost, lost, 
Our tiny household queen, 
airy form, 
Spirit warm, 
The swectest child I ween. 
Lost, lost, lost, 

Long buried in the past, 
Baby smiles, 
Artless wiles, 

And joys too swect to last. 


Lost, lost, lost, 
Our babe, but not our child, 
Father, still 
Guard from ill 
Amid earth's tempests wild. 


Lost, lost. Jost,— 
Behold yon maiden fair! 
In her face 
Scarce a trace 
Of our wee blossom rare. 


7 
Lost, lost, lost, 
Those happy childhood hours, 
Earth's best day 
Gone for aye, 
With all its sweet May flowers. 


Lost, lost, lost, 

Alas, my darling Lu! 
Life's stern cares 
Unawares 

Come creeping into view. 

Yet not lost 

A mother's yearning love; 
Angels fair 
Softly bear 

Gems for my child above. 


There not lost, 
But found, O joy in store, 
Ne‘er to part, 
Each fond heart 


In peace forever more. DEwpRor. 


———— +o —- ——_— 
For the Companion. 
NARROW ESCAPE OF A FEDERAL OFFt- 
CER. | 

I had escaped from a rebel prison in Georgia, and | 
taken refuge with a negro who bore the name of Titan, | 
on account of his great size and strength. Anxious to | 
make my way to the coast, about eighty miles distant, | 
in the hope of getting on board one of the blockading | 
vessels there, I had taken with me a guide, an intelli- 
gent mulatto, named Dick, and after sharing with him 
the hospitalities of the good-natured black, we all set 
off together, Titan, Dick and myself, to make our way 
if possible to the Ohoopee river. 

In the afternoon we found ourselves at a deserted 
plantation in the vicinity of a vast pine barren, and 
fecling myself exhausted, in consequence ofa loss of | 
sleep the,night before, I proposed that we should spend | 
the night there. 

After satisfying themselves, by a cautious inspection 
of the buildings, that the place was wholly tenantless, 
my companions agreed to the proposal, and I sought 
one of the chambers of the old dwelling-house to get a 
little rest, Dick and Titan staying near to keep watch. 

It appears that in wandering about the plantation 





“Ef ye wanted to go t’ the coast, why didn’t ye 
keep straight ahead? Efye’rea stranger hyar, how d’ye 
know there didn’t no one live hyar? .D’yer know what 
we do with spies in this yer country? Ef ye don’t ye 
stan’ a right smart chance o’ findin’ out.” 

There was a terrible significance in the fellow’s tone 
and expression. He believed me to be there as a spy, 
and I felt my sentence was already pronounced. 

As it was now about midnight, the order passed for 
the rebels to get their horses ready. They bound me 
fast, and tied me upon a horse and took me away to 
hang me,as they said, in the pines. I did not doubt 
their intention in the least. The ride was so excruciat- 
ingly painful, bound as I was, with my fect drawn 
tightly under the horse’s girths, that I nearly fainted 
before they took me off. 

At last, after a journey of five or six miles, I was dis- 
mounted with the rest and tied to a tree while my bru- 
tak captors weut through the form of a drum-head 
court-martial. Near death as I felt myself to be, I did 
not even then give up the hope that Titan and Dick, 
who must have known of my danger, would appear and 
somehow interfere for my rescue, and as I thought of 
my wife and babes in the far North, I earnestly prayed 
that God would send these trusty fellows to help me in 
my extremity. 

The gray dawn broke in the east, as the rebels went 
through the wicked farce of my trial. As I lifted my 
eyes to look upon the light which I was apparently so 
soon to lose forever, I dimly saw the head of a man 
peering out from behind a tree. Slowly the whole 
body was drawn out into view. As it stood erect I dis- 
cerned, to my inexpressible joy, the giant form of my 
negro host, old Titan! 

He pointed with his finger and vanished. I looked 
in the direction he had indicated, and discovered Dick 
making signals to me from behind a large tree. Ina 
moment more his pocket-knife came flashing through 
the air and fell at my feet. With difficulty I slid my 
bonds down to the roots of the tree where I stood and 


| secured the knife, with which I soon cut myself free. 


I had just succeeded in this without attracting the 
notice of my captors, when the sergeant arose and an- 
nounced to me the decision of the “court.” 

“Yank,” he called, in a pompous voice, approaching 
me with a bloody grin on his countenance, “this court 
fiinds ye guilty of bein’ a spy, and ye’re to suffer death 
by hangin’, in five minutes from this time. Say yer 
prayers !” 

Seeing I made no answer, he shouted to his men 
“Kim, boys! Quick work, here! string this sneakin 
nigger-stealer to that”’— 

He never finished his sentence. Two shots fired at 
the same instant by Dick and Titan silenced him and 
one of his followers forever. Quick as lightning I and 
my companions followed up the surprise, and before the 
rebels could seize their carbines where they had stack- 
ed them, we had killed six and put the rest to flight. 
We secured three of their best horses, and after trav- 
elling two days reached the coast without accident. 








For the Companion. 


MONEY OR OBEDIENCE. 
The Laird of G. and the Marquis of H. in the highlands 





they had discovered traces of recent occupation, and 


of Scotland had each a petted simpleton on his estate, 


while following them up had been surprised and obliged | and often argued as to the comparative witlessness of 


to conceal themselves befort they had time to give me 
the alarm. But for that, I should have been saved the 
fearful adventure which I am about to relate. 

I was suddenly awakened at dusk by the sound of 
men’s voices in angry dispute, mingled with loud oaths 
and curses directly in front of the house. A glance 
from the window sufficed to show me that a gang of 
rebel patrol guards had arrived, and that I ha¢ in all 
probability taken up my quarters in their nightly rendez- 
yous. I had no time to deliberate long, but knowing 
that if I were discovered by these ruffians, the very 
worst class of Southerners, 1 should inevitably be mur- 
dered, I determined to conceal myself or escape if pos- 
sible. 

I was about to spring out of a window at the back of 
the house, but to my horror I saw that the rebels were 
all around it attending to their horses. 

There was a trap or scuttle-hole overhead in the 
chamber where I had slept, with a ladder leading 
through it into the garret. Up this ladder I soon 
made my way, and drawing myself through the hole, 
crouched down in the garret, among musty piles of 
ancient lumber,.to await events. 

Soon the rebels came up into the chamber swearing 
and disputing about a muster-roll that had been lost, 
and 1 heard them seat themselves around the rickety 
table and begin to eat and drink. They seemed to 
forget their dispute over their whiskey and bacon, and 
I knew by their talk after awhile that they were play- 
ing cards. 

I lay listening to their drunken jollity for several 
hours, and my position, even apart from my fears—for 
the rats ran over me by half dozens—would have been 
intolerably uncomfortable, but for the fact, which I 
gathered from their conversation, that they were all 
to muster at midnight, and scour the pines for ref- 
ugees. 





| the two, which, from the sport it yave, was their chief 


charm. Once,. in the grouse season, when they had 
many guests and were quite as convivial as consistent 
with the morality’ of good Presbyterians, they laid a 
| bet on the subject to be decided thus: they were to re- 
pair to a certain thicket on the grounds of H., and scat- 
| ter broadcast, sticks of brushwood and pieces of silver. 

This done they were to send the two simple lads for the 
| sticks, and see the effect‘of the coin on them; presum- 
| ing that he who manifested the least regard for the coin 
| would be the greatest fool. 

Then Sandy and Jack were sent off with orders to 
bring home, as quickly as possible, their arms full of 
sticks. Very soon the obedient Jack returned with his, 

jand after some delay Sandy appeared panting with 

| haste and excitement, his pockets and hands full of 

the silver. 

| ‘Where are your sticks, sir?” asked the marquis, 
sternly. “Did you not see them as well as Jack ?” 

“OQ, ay, sir, I did; but when I found a’ this siller, I 
| didna care for old sticks;” and he chuckled greedily 
over his fancied gains. “I thocht ye wad like siller 
| mair nor auld bits 0’ wood !” 
| “And did you not see the silver, too, Jack ?” asked 
his master. 

“Ay, yer lordship; I’ve as monie eyes as Sandy, and 
saw the siller unco soon.” 

“And why did you not bring it, too ?” 

“Gin yer lordship had sent me for sé/er, I’d ha’ 

| brocht sidler; but when ye bade me bring sticks I 
brocht sticks!” replied Jack. 

The bet was left unsettled, for the umpires could not 
decide in which lay the greater wisdom,—greed of 
gold, or implicit obecience to authority. Those who 
believed that obedience was better than sacrifice, forced 
the rejoicing Sandy to share his “siller” with his meek- 
| er compeer. c. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





“Give,” said the little stream, 
As it hurried down the hill; 

“T am small, I know, but wherever I go 
The fields grow greener still.” 


“Give,” said the gentle rain, 
As it fell upon the flowers; 

“T raise up the drooping heads again, 
And freshen the summer bowers 


“Give,” said the violet sw eet, 
In its soft spring-like voice 

“From cottage and hall they. will hear my call, 
They will find me and rejoice.” 


“Give,” said they all; ‘‘for we 
Have much received from heaven; 

And we fain would give, yes, would ‘only live 
To give as God has given.” 


And you, dear children, too, 
Have a something you can give; 

O, do as the streams and the blossoms do, 
*And for God and others live. 


Child's Companion. 
em 


For the Companion. 
LITTLE FAN. 


“4 time for every thing, and every thing in its time.” 

Once upon a time a black-eyed, curly-headed little 
girl lived in the country at the house of her grandfa- 
ther. It was a large house, having a great hall and a 
long, winding stairway, under which was a wide Sofa, 
covered with black leather, and made attractive by rea- 
son of sundry round and extremely hard pillows to all 
the juveniles who frequented the spacious apartment. 

A tall, old-fashioned clock stood in one corner, its 
unceasing tick, tick, 

“Never, ever, nevermore” ) 
lulling to slumber the youthful loungers, who, resting 
awhile from merry games of marble or ball, sought 
such repose as comes to us only in those early years. 

A broad green terrace surrounded the house, and 
here and there, dotting its ample surface, flourished 
great, comfortable rosebushes, always earliest in per- 
fumed flowers, nodding to cach ether as their unfet- 
tered, untrimmed branches swayed to and fro in the 
calm, sweet summer air. 

In a corner of this terrace, snugly sheltered by odd- 
shaped bits of slate, dwelt for a brief season a peevish 
and obstinate mud-turtle. 

Little Fan. doated upon it, as she did upon all her 
pets, and every morning for many weeks she led the 
creature forth to take the air by driving it gently be- 
fore her, and after allowing it to sun itself, escorted it 
again to its silent retreat. 

It was a pleasant thing to have charge of so many 
playful creatures. Not one of them could complain of 
any lack of attention; the chief trouble lay in quite an- 
other direction. Little Fan. wanted to do nothing else. 
A romp with “Shag,” the dog, a frolic with “Silvy,” 
the tortoise-shell cat, or a more silent, but no less 
agreeable entertainment in the society of her thirteen 
doll babies, were always in the way of lessons, and I 
hope you will pardon the little maid if I tell you that 
at seven yeats of age she knew very little more than 
her letters. 

There was great excuse for this. Little Fan was not 
naturally a strong child, and her mother and aunt said 
she must be much in the open air; and so it had come 
about that the child had talked much more with pets, 
and flowers, and trees, and mosses than with books. 

She could climb a tree like a squirrel, and swing her- 
self from bough to bough, and drop to the ground as 
lightly as the best of them. Sandbanks, with their 
crumbling piles of golden treasure, had no terrors for 
her. What if her shoes did get well filled? Was there 








any thing easier than to empty it out? 

I am afraid my city readers, those, I mean, who re- 
joice only in soft gaiters, with polished tips, and walk 
out only when the sun shines, seeking out the cleanest 
pavements and tidiest crossings, will be greatly shocked 
when I say that little Fan. had a fashion of going bare- 
foot whenever she so pleased. 

Was there a nicely shaded corner of a sandbank ? 
there might you, some sultry afternoon, find the child 
ankle deep in the cool, clean gravel. Did there come 
up a sudden summer shower? Ah, that made merry 
times for our lassie, so ignorant of books. What fun 
there was wading through shallow pools and up and 
down the meadow brook in search of divers plants with 
which most friendly acquaintance had been formed. « 

But one day her aunt, always tender and kind, said 
that little Fan. must learn to read. She should begin 
the very next day; not as before, throwing aside her 
lessons whenever a bee or butterfly came whizzing past, 
but in good earnest; and to make the matter sure, Mrs. 
Mary Melton was to number her among her scholars. 

So little Fan., well sobered by the prospect in view, 
went slowly out to tell “Greeny,” the turtle, and 
“Shag” and Silvy ;” and at nine, precisely, next morn- 
ing, set off down the lane to commence her literary 
career. 

Now Mrs. Mary was a comely little woman, short 
and somewhat thin, but her face was of that sort that 
children love. She liked the music of their laughter, 
and knew that they must have play. So the small 
yard, where in former times her linen was laid out to 
Whiten, became a “frolic ground,” and it was not un- 
usual for Mrs. Mary herself to take a hand with ball or 
bat, which she could manage as deftly as the swiftest 
of them. 

Well, all summer little Fan. went every forenoon to 
Mrs. Mary’s sunny school-parlor, and sat in her low 
chair studying out of the green-covered primer her 
Aunt Huldah had bought at Mr. Jason Prime’s book- 
store. I do not think the child did not wish to learn, 
but somehow thoughts of “Greeny,” or “Shag,” or 
“Silvy” would interfere, and the leaves began to change 
to gayer hues before much progress had been made. 

One morning Mrs. Mary saw little Fan. puckering 
her mouth in a very resolute way, trying at the same 
time to wipe away a straggling tear. So she put her 
arm tenderly about her, saying, 

“What is the trouble, my child ?” 

“O dear,” answered little Fan., “if only “Greeny” 
and “Shag” wouldn’t be coming into my mind when- 
ever I open my book. I wish little girls could think 
the thinks they ought to, and then they’d be some- 
body ” 

“Did little Fan. carry her book home yesterday ?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Yes, ma’am, I truly did,” replied black eyes. 


“And did she read the lesson over twice before sup- 
per-time ?” 

A sob instead of a smile was the only answer. 

“What was the reason ?” asked Mrs. Mary. 

“Dear Mrs. Mary, I did not forget, but just as I sat 
down to study, ‘Shag’ rubbed his nose against my 
hand—that’s the way he asks me to run with him; and 
then—and then—why, I fed ‘Greeny,’ and then the 
supper-bell rang, and it was too dark. Do you ever 
forget, Mrs. Mary ?” 

“Well, yes, dear, I do; but it is because I have so 
many things to think of. And so I often write down 
what I wish to do, as if it was a little letter to myself.” 

“Dear me, how funny!” said little Fan. “I wish 
somebody would write me a letter so that I shouldn’t 
forget.” 

“If that will help my little girl,” answered the teach- 

, “perhaps she may find a note on her desk some 
time, or it may, perhaps, be sent to her own house; but 
would she like to be told of her faults ?” 

“Well, yes, if she’ll be my truly friend.” 

“And little Fan. must never be angry about the let- 
ters, and must do as she is told to, or the letters will 
perhaps stop.” 

To all of which little Fan. agreed, and went to bed 
that night dreaming of fairies dressed in green and 
gold, dancing in the moonlight, and hanging letters all 
over the terrace rosebushes. 

Early the next morning Aunt Huldah’s pet sprang 
out of bed betimes, and raising the curtain, looked out 
to see if all was fair and bright towards “Cragg Cliff. ? 
There was such a tender, gauzy haze over-the hills, she 
was sure the “sun-smile” could not be far away. 

Little Fan. could not have exactly expressed all the 
odd, sweet fancies that peopled her little brain, or the 
connection in her mind between the gorgeous sunris- 
ing over “Cragg Cliff” and a-certain happy feeling in 
her own heart; but she was very apt to sit and muse 
in a dreamy way; and when these “long thinks” took 
her captive she would sit for hours, unless aroused, 
never speaking and hardly moving. They made her 
baby head ache and swim so that her mother always 
broke them up when she could, and sent her little girl 
into the fields. And this was the reason she had never 
before been sent to school. But this morning was not 
to be spent in castle building. The snowy night dress 
was speedily laid aside, and the morning toilet com- 
pleted with wonderful dispatch. 

O, the earnest looking for that letter! 

Breakfast was eaten in silence, “Shag” claimed his 
usual frolic, and “Greeny” grumbled out, turtle fashion, 
at the hasty step and flushed face of her small mis- 
tress. “Sylvy” mewed her morning requests, and at 
nine precisely little Fan. set off despondently, primer 
in hand, down the lane. 

But still the letter came not. Dinner time came. 

Was that the postman’s ring at the door? “Well, no 
matter about that; at any rate, Joanna, the maid, 
brought in a queer-looking little spec of a note, saying, 
as she held it out, 

“Tt's for the child, I’m thinkin’ ma’am.” 

“O, Aunt Huldah,” said curly head, the least bit of a 
shiver stirring her little body, please don’t read it here; 
for uncle Ned might laugh if there were any secrets.” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Aunt Huldah; “we'll be 
careful. He’s very apt to whisper in his sleep when he 
takes a nap on the hall sofa.” 

And the letter ran thus: 





“You Funny Littie Fan.,—Mrs. Mary says I’m to 
tell you of your faults. Pray how am I to know? I 
like Mrs. Mary very much, and she always speaks 
kindly of you. She says she wishes you could read 
better. She says she told you to study your lesson over 
twice before tea time. When I was as little as you my 
mother made me learn this, ‘A time for every thing, 
and every thing in its time.’ If you mind this rule, 
may be Mrs. Mary won’t have to look sober at you any 
more. How is ‘Greeny?’ My parrot is well. 1 am 
nine years old. Good bye, LILLIPvUTIA. 

“Pp, S.—I shall expect an answer.” 

“O,my! What a droll name,” said little Fan. “I don’t 
know any such little girl. Where does she live ?” 

“The name is pretty enough,” answered her aunt, 
“and means a little person. She seems to know about 
you and “Greeny.” Wouldn’t it be nice to write to 
her yourself?” 

“O, if L only could,” sighed curly-head. 7 

“Well, dear, begin by doing just what Mrs. Mary 
wishes. Study your spelling while I am crimping 
grandma’s cap border. ‘Twice before tea time,’ she said.” 

And up and down the column of words went the 
ivory pointer, until the twelve new words seemed per- 
fectly learned. Then little Fan. laid the green primer 
on the marble shelf, saying, “There now, Miss Lilli- 
putia, I’ve minded you to-day. I wish I could write 
my own answers, though. I guess “Shag” will find out 
he’ll have to wait sometimes. I like a ¢ruly girl friend. 
She’ll know a great many more things than dolls, and 
dogs, and cats. Dear me, how I wish I could see her.” 

But there came a day of sorrow; a day when “Shag” 
came off victorious. The spelling lesson was a failure, 





and little Fan. watered her flowers with her tears. And 
how she did dread the answer that must be written to 
Lilliputia, but her aunt was ready, and little Fan. 
dictated. 


“Dear LILLIpuTrA,—You have a very funny name, 
but I don’t mind that so much to-day. rs. Mary has 
not heen pleased this week. ‘Shag’ was so funny one 
day he made me forget. And then a man came one 
day to sell mocking-birds, and then I forgot. O dear, 
what shall I do? Now I’ve told you the whole surely 
truth, and I hope you won’t be angry. Do write 
another letter and teil me if you learned to be good all 
at once, and have “a time for every thing” all in one 
day. I'm pretty well, and my aunt is a me a 
pink dress. I send my love. How is he —: 

From your little frien AN 

“P, §.—I shall expect a letter next Weltiniadtay: 7 


And what peeping there was out of doors and win- 
dows for the second note. Every time a blind creaked, 
or Joanna opened a door, a pair of eager eyes went out 
in quest of a daintily folded messenger. But nothing 
came until long after ““Curly-head” had been in dream- 
land, and then it was carefally pinned to a curtain 
where the little maid could see it the first thing in the 
morning. 

But when opened it contained only these words : 


“A time for every thing, and every thing in its time. 
Litirrvttia.” 








. Fr. P. C. 





PAIN-KILLER.—Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor mor- 
tals, as inevitable as death itself, and liable at any time to come 
upon us. Though we do not subscribe to this doctrine in all its 
length and breadth, believing that our pains, aches and sicknesses 
are the result of our own folly, our violation of nature's laws as 
they have been instituted by the Creator, still it is undeniable 
what the race has degenerated, and that all of us bear about us the 
seeds of disease as they have followed the great law of hereditary 
descent. Therefore it is important that remedial agents should 
be at hand to be used on an emergency, and when the seminal 
principle lodged in the system shall develope itself, and we be 
made to feel the excruciating agonies of pain, or the depressing 
influence of disease. 

Such remedial agent exists in the Pain Killer of our fellow-towns- 
men, Perry Davis & Son, whose fame has extended to the ends 
of the earth, and whose names are blessed even from the rising of 
the sun to the going down thereof. The Pain Killer has made the 
circuit of the globe. Amid the eternal ices of the polar regions, 
or beneath the intolerable and burning sun of the tropics, its vir- 
tues are known and appreciated. Under all latitudes, from the 
one extreme to the other, suffering humanity has found relief 
from many of its ills. The wide and broad area over which this 
medicine has spread, attests its value and potency. No other has, 
to our knowledge, been so universally and favorably received. 
From a small beginning, without any adventitious aids, the Pain 
Killer has passed gradually along. It has made its own highway, 
solely by its virtues. 

Such unexampled success and popularity has brought others in- 
to the field, who have attempted to eclipse the driginal. But we 
are pleased to know that their efforts have proved fruitless. Un- 
der similarity of name they have attempted to usurp the good will 
of the people, and turn it to their own and dish ty. 
But the people, true to the one who was their real benefactor, 
have, in the main, stood by the original; the impostors and their 
nostrums have sunk into oblivion and merited contempt. 

The Pain Killer derives much of its popularity from the sim- 
plicity attending its use, which gives it a peculiar value in a fam- 
ily. ‘The various diseases which may be reached by it, and in 
their incipient stages eradicated, are among those which are pecu- 
liarly fatal, if suffered to run; but the curative magic of this prep- 
aration at once disarms them of their terrors. In all respects it 
fulfills the conditions of a popular medicine. Stick to it, there- 


fore; buy the original and genuine.—Providence Times, 
8—lm 


lfich 








2 Sore Throat, Cough, Cold, and similar troubles, if suffered 
to progress, result in serious pulmonary affections, oftentimes in- 
curable. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” are compounded so as to 
reach directly the seat of the disease, and give almost instant re- 

ief. 18—lw 


CONVENTION CHORUS BOOK. 


A collection of ANTHEMS, CHORUSES, GLEES and CON- 
CERTED PIECES, for the use of Musical Conventions, Choral 
Societies, &c. The object of this work is to furnish at a very low 
price. the best pieces of music of the classes above enumerated, 
yeing those generally selected by Musical Societies, Choirs and 
others for practice. It contains fourteen Sacred and 17 Secular 
pieces from Oratorios, Operas, &c., and is, without exception, the 
cheapest book of the kind ever published. Price 60 cts. Mailed 


free on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
1s—tf 277 Washington Street. 


SEA-SIDE BOARDING SCHOOL, 


For Misses, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. Delightful Ocean view, 

pure air and sea bathing, in connection with a happy home, mo- 

bas rind care and physical training. rs. H. B. PRATT. 
3m 











THE GREAT GERMAN 
EEBEILMiITTyaL 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 
CATARRH 
Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 


COUGHS, ee BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA, 
d CONSUMPTION in its first stages. 


PRICE PER BoTTLeE, $2,00. 


For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., No. "38 Hanover Street, J. WIL- 
SON, Jr. & Co., No. 138 Washington Street, Boston, and all 
other Druggists. 42—6ineow 














PYLD’S O. K. SOAP. 
THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND 


Made from choice materials, and similar in quality to the old Eng- 
lish White Soap. Becomes extremely hard and not liable to un- 
necessary waste when in nse. Is good for every kind of washing, 
also for the bath and toilet. No other soap is needed where the 
O. K. is used. One pound is sufficiently rich in stock to make 
three gallons of good soft soap. It has a growing popularity 
among the working classes, who from necessity patronize the most 
economical articles. Thé multitudes who have so long patron- 
ized Pyle’s Saleratus, Cream Tartar and Soda will find this soap 
a still greater acquisition in household economy. Try it. It is for 
sale by all prominent grocers. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 





16— 350 Washington Street, cor. Franklin, N. Y. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—oR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making | 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A CROWN OF. GLORY. 
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Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy, 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines: Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; KiJs Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 


the Ambrosia will suit you toa T. Elegantly putup. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed, Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—Nv. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE 1s NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street......New York. 
36—ly 


A Worp To THE WisE.—If to “be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed," we know of no better advice to give, than that as every 
person is in danger from attacks of Summer Complaints, Bowel 
Complaints, Dysentery, Diarrhea, and possibly,Cholera, that the 
“ounce of prevention” is foundin Dr. Seth Arnold's Balsam, a 

dicine that is admitted throughout all New England, where it 
has been used for twenty-five years, to be the best remedy ever 
discovered., Don’t fail to keep a bottle on hand, as it only costs 
25 cents, and it will cure. 16—6w 








CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
Tetail, to close, 

An invoice of Ingrains at 75 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Scotch Plaids at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Cottage at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Canton Mattings at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Oil Cloths at 6234 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard, 

Also, an entire stock which is complete in all its branches, at 
very much reduced prices. New Eneranp Carpet Co., 75 Hane- 
ver Street, Boston. 





CARPETING.—In our closing sale we are offering selections 
from a fine assortment of Crosby's English Brussels Tapestries, 
probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this country, 
comprising the latest and most popular patterns at very much un- 
der the present ruling prices. New Enoianp Carpet Co., 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 





RUGS.—An extensive assortment English Rugs in Tapestry Vel- 
vet and Mosaic closing out at low prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carpvet Co,, 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





KIDDERMINSTER and Three Ply Carpetings at low prices, to 
close, by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 


ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES with borders and centre fig- 
ures, for covering carpets, for sale at low prices, to close, by the 
New ENGLANpD Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for Of- 
fice Carpets, selling at low prices, to close, by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





STAIR CARPETS.—A large assortment, frem the cheap Vene- 
tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low priecs 


by the New ENGLAND Carret Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited 
examine our stock, which is very complete in all its varieties 
New ENGLAND Carvet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at manufacturers’ prices by the New ENGLAX? 
Carrvet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. li— 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A AND CHOLERA. 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 


Price only 25 Cents. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y., 
and others, recommend it 


KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 


15—6m BOSTON. 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


Established in fee: and still the best known Remedy for ali aj- 
fections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be caretul to get the 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 

* proprietors. 


LARGE Borr.es, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 


Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO. 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality 
Large Bottles, $1. 48—6m 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 

OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
HAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 


WILL APPRECIATE 












THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GuLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 


“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of’ Mrs. 8S, A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 


REY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


t.”” 
al REV. J. H. CORNELL, 


New York City. 


“J procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautifu 


_— REY. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 


“I will testify to they value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to 


original color. REV. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 
“] have used them with great effect. I am neither bald no 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.’ 
REY. H. V. DEGEN, 

Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


4 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 
New York. 
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Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. | 
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Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 

Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. | 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 

mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 




















WHAT I HAVE SEEN IN BERLIN. 
From a Correspondent of the Companion in Germany. 
Sidewalks. 
Dear Readers of the Companion,—Could you take a 
‘two hours’ walk this morning through the streets of 
Berlin you would see great differences from Boston, | 
or any American city you know; and not alone in| 
the exceeding regularity of the streets themselves, | 
nor in the styles of architecture peculiar to Berlin, but 
in the very sidewalks, and the people that throng 
them. You would hardly walk the length of a short! 
street without wondering that the Berliners can endure 
so much discomfort in the very matter of sidewalks 
alone. 

In every part of the city is found the same annoy- | 
ance. The sidewalks are raised perhaps a foot above 
the level of the street, a little space being allowed, of 
course, for the inevitable gutter, and are made of small, 
sharp stones, excepting in the very middle. There a 
smooth stone is laid, broad enough for two persons to 
walk side by side, and running the entire length of the 
walk. 

As these little stones are exceedingly torturing to 
walk upon, every body is naturally selfish enough to 
prefer the middle, and it is very amusing, oftentimes, 
to see the evident struggles between politeness and 
self-comfort.. People in meeting, however, generally 
compromise by each party turning a little to the right; | 
but no person or persons who have gained possession 
of this middle ground ever yield an inch for the benefit 
of those coming behind them, and who are apparently 
in greater haste than themselves. So one in a short 
walk, unless he is willing to accommodate his own gait 
to the slow, unelastic one of these Germans, must be 
constantly turning out upon the dreaded stones. Amer- 
icans complain not a little of these sidewalks; and can 
you wonder ? 








Soldiers. 

Another difference which you would quickly notice 
is, the immense number of soldiers to be seen in the 
streets. And these are not men with anxious, troubled 
faces, as though they were here but for a day and then 
nrust bid friends good-bye and hasten to the battle- 
. field. Neither are they poor wounded soldiers, like 
some of those noble men who must now be seen in our 
own cities, whose sad appearance ought to draw forth 
the sympathy and love of all, because they have fought 
well for their country; bnt they are nearly all young 
men in perfect health, and having no aim and nothing 
to do, excepting when engaged for certain hours in the 
drill exercises, which they of course must practice as 
members of the great Prussian army. 

I wish you could stand for half an hour before the 
great parade ground, on Charles Street, and see the 
soldiers going through every imaginable motion which 
can promote quickness of movement and skill and self- 
possession in the use of fire-arms. Some of them seem 
so exceedingly ludicrous that many hearty laughs are 
heard from the bystanders. 


How Bills are Posted. 

One custom which might be learned here and car- 
ried to America with good effect is the manner in which 
bills are posted. The walls of private houses and of 
public buildings are not covered with them, neither are 
fences and gates—although there are not many of these 
in Berlin—but at the corner of nearly every street is a 
large, round pillar, made for the purpose, and there all 
the daily bills are posted. Thus the appearance of the 
streets is not injured by the flaming displays of adver- 
tisements, but they are placed in a limited space, with 
the effect of neatness, and in positions where all can 
read them. 

Carriages. 

All the Americans, I think, agree in feeling that the 
easy manner in which carriages can be obtained, either 
for a long or short ride, and for a small price, is a great 
convenience. On every third or fourth street through- 
out the city stand long rows of carriages, ready for any 
one who wishes to ride instead of walk. 

If one is ina hurry and has but a short distance to 
go, he will do better to disregard the muddy sidewalks, 
and walk; for both the horses and their drivers are 
German, and know no other way than to take their 
own time. 

And these are not the most comfortable carriages, 
even in a slow, jogging ride, for the springs seem to be 
made on old-fashioned principles, like those of a coun- 
try stage I once saw in Ohio, and do not at all soften 
the rough effect of the Berlin pavements. 


‘harnessed into carts, sometimes with a dog or a don- 
| key, and sometimes alone,—but we do not find that, 


But enough upon this subject; and now only an al- | 
lusion to another thing you do not see at home. 


Unexpected Sights. 

From morning to night here dogs are seen drawing 
large, heavy carts full of cans of milk, or loads of vege- 
tables, or old furniture, or something transportable. | 
Sometimes two are harnessed into one cart, and draw | 


loads of great weight. 


During the last summer we have often seen women 
! 


custom here. But in a country where cows are fas- | 
tened to ploughs, and do the farming work in the 
spring, One must not be surprised at unexpected sights. | 


Dressmaking by Men. 

How would you like to come to Germany and be- 
come @ ladies’ dressmaker? All the dressmakers here 
who are considered the best are men. Their signs are 
often seen, and they go to the wealthiest families; they 
make all the royal dresses. Men are sometimes found 
here in those shops where one would naturally expect 
to see ladies asshop tenders; and are excessively po- 
lite if they discover they are dealing with a foreigner. 
I am often addressed as “gracious lady” a dozen times 
in one shop. ‘Gracious lady, I am sure, gracious lady, 
you will like this pretty article, gracious lady !” 

I went yesterday into a Kindergarten. This is a 
kind of school which is of late being introduced into 
America and England, adapted especially to very small 
children. We should call it a play-school, as there are 
no books introduced, and the children spend the time 
in singing, playing games, exercising their ingenuity | 
in copying and designing pretty little toys made from | 
paper or clay. They certainly seem to be as happy | 
little schools as I ever saw. The teachers are devoted 
to their work, and the exercises are varied so often | 
that the little scholars never have time to weary of any. 
Children of any age between three and seven years are 
allowed to enter, and it is wonderfal to see how many | 
different and pretty games are played which call out all | 
the interest of the little ones, and what a variety of | 
neat, tasteful articles are made by their little fingers. 
Some Americans who saw the great Christmas tree | 
covered with fancy things made by the scholars of one 
of these schools, said it was one of the prettiest sights | 
they had ever witnessed. There are very few of these | 
Kindergarten in Berlin, compared with the number of | 
children, and these are private schools; every child | 
pays a certain sum for each month. After the children 
leave the Kindergarten they begin to look into books 
and study books, but not before. I was greatly amused | 
yesterday to see a custom which doesn’t prevail at all in | 
American schools of any grade. Every child brought a} 
breakfast, that is a second breakfast, for they must have 
eaten something early in the morning. Some brought 
brown bread and sausage, some white bread and but- 
ter, but all had something; and were allowed a good 
intermission in the middle of the forenoon to enjoy it. 
The teachers also kept the little ones company; and 
for the principal a glass of beer was brought in. 

Berlin, Feb., 1866. 








VARIETY. 





For the Companion. 


MORNING. 


The mists hang low o'er the placid lake, 
Half veiling its surface blue; 

The peony’s crimson head is decked 
With diamond drops of dew. 


There's a hush in the air—a drowsy hush; 
The day is not yet awake; 

It lies hike a child in its cradle-bed, 
With never a hepe at stake. 


Spread over the grass are dewy webs 
Where the spiders rock to sleep, 

Or, perchance, they gather the tears that fall 
When the fairy children weep; 


They grieve—do they not?—when mortals sin, 
And the narrow pathway leave: 

If this be true of the ‘fairy folk,” 
They've plenty for which to grieve, 


But see! in the east a rosy glow 
Steals softly up in the sky; 

It brightens the mists on th’ emerald hills, 
Where the tall pines rise so high. 


The stars, that a little while ago 
Seemed marching to music soft, 

Have, one by one, shut their diamond eyes 
In the azure fields aloft. 


O, blessed and bright is the morning light; 
‘Tis our Father's smile we see; 
Help us this day, our Father, we pray, 
For burdened with cares are we. 
Ciara B. Heatu. 


CHINESE JUGGLING. 


While walking on the bank of the river this afternoon, 
near the junction of the Grand Canal, I saw some clever 
juggling. A boy, about fourteen years of age, per- 
formed the needle trick in an exceedingly expert man- 
ner. He commenced by sticking a dozen of common 
sewing needles on the end of a piece of wood, and 
showed them to the lookers-on. examined one of 








A German drosky is very unlike, in its external ap- 
pearance, an American hack or an English cab, but is a 
most convenient and accommodating institution. 

Wherever a person may be, or wishes to go, there 
stands the drosky in waiting, and the contented, stu- 
pid-looking driver beside it or in it. 

Why shouldn’t the driver be contented? He hasa 
thick pair of boots and a great overcoat of the same 
color, and a black, shiny hat of the same form as.all 
his brothers in the service; and he has a few groschen 
every day, enough to provide a little home for his fam- 
ily, and it is sure pay besides; and he can sit in his 
drosky and eat his bread and drink his coffee, which 
his wife brings him in a little pail twice a day; and at 
dinner-time he can go to some cheap eating-house, and 
get his sausage and beer. Certainly he should be con- 
tented, and why may he not.be stupid, too? For when 
he is not eating or drinking, or talking worthless noth- 
ings with his fellows, and is engaged by no one, and 
does not know how to read, why may he not doze or 
sleep away the rest of the hours of the day, and be as 
stupid as he would naturally be with such a life ? 


them, and found it to be an ordinary sharp-pointed 
| needle. Having done this he placed them, one aher the 
| other, between his lips, and sucked them slowly into 
his mouth; and, to all appearance, swallowed them. 
He then walked round the circle with his mouth open, 
and allowed the people to look into it; but nothing was 
to be seen of the needles. He then took a crystal ball, 
about the size of a walnut, and, placing it between his 
teeth, drew it into his mouth, and, to all appearance, 
| swallowed it—as he opened his mouth, and it was not 
| visible. He then made an effort as if bringing it up 
| from his stomach and ejected it from his mouth; re- 
| peating this performance several times. He next took 
a long piece of thread, passed it up one nostril, and 
brought the end out by his mouth, moving it backward 
and forward by the two ends—the one hanging out of 
his nostril, the other out of his mouth. He then pulled 
the string out altogether, introduced it again into his 
nostril, by snuffing it in, and seemed to swallow the 
whole piece of string. He again swallowed the glass 
ball, ejected it, and, immediately afterward, drew the 
thread out of his mouth with all the needles strung up- 
on it. This is really a very clever trick, showing won- 
derful powers of stowing away things in the mouth— 
the more so, as he was talking the whole time. A ee 
amount of skill is exhibited, and no small degree of risk 
must be run in performing this trick, as Mr. Lockhart 


2. Ui T 








mentions a case that occurred at Shanghai, where the 


needles that had been introduced into the mouth, ready 
threaded, slipped down and became impacted in the 
back part of the throat, and caused death the fifth day 
afterward.— Doolitile’s ‘Pekin and the Pekinese.” 





DEATH IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


One mellow autumn day, when nature had put on all 
her colors and veiled them over with silver tissue, was 
the last day of school at old Gocomico. I had idled on 
my way to school, loth to change the blue sky and pur- 
ple river for the dingy school-room, I stole noiselessly 
to my seat, congratulating myself that the master had 
not seen me. is head was on his hand, his elbow on 
the table. A class of “juniors” were reciting a para- 
digm of the first declension of nouns, sylva. Twice did 
one boy give the wrong case-ending, and yet the old 
man had not raised his head, and the birch-rod was 
motionless. The older boys exchanged glances, and 
whispered something of intoxication. 

That class dismissed, a senior boy went forward to 
ask an explanation of a problem in the “double rule of 
three.” Several times did the boy state the question, 
and yet the master did not look up, but only replied in 
a dreamy manner, using a familiar phrase with him— 
“Ruminate and devise, lad; ruminate and devise.” 

The boy returned to his seat, and an hour passed. 
A hush brooded over the room; a mysterious presence 
kept the boys quiet. At last the old man roused, re- 
moved his hands from his eyes and looked around. A 
pallor was on his face that I had never seen before. 

“Lads, lads, lads,” he said, slowly, “you may go 
home, and tell them schoolmaster Sutherland is going 
to another school.” 

Some of tue boys, not understanding, gathered 
around for explanation, But the master’s mind was 
wandering, and he did not hear them. He went on, as 
if addressing a class—“First conjugation—infinitive 
ending — a—e—e— Amo — Amas — Amat — Amamus— 
Amatis—Amant. Mere words, lads, mere words! for 
she said, ‘Amo,’ once, Ellen said.” And again his head 
dropped down on the pine table. The frightened boys 
spoke to him again and again; but it was all useless. 
Schoolmaster Sutherland was dead. 

————___~+or- 


A CorRESPONDENT in the Ordnance office, Washing- 
ton, writes: 

I was visiting the United States Army Medical 
Museum here, accompanied by a young lady friend of 
mine. While looking at some badly tractured skulls, 
my companion pointed out one with two bullet-holes 
through it, and, after expressing her astonishment, re- 
marked, absently: “Tom, do you suppose he is alive 
now?” We had been previously looking at some bones 
of the leg and arm, and I had said that the owners of 
them were still living. 


THERE is a cat in Goldsboro, N. C., now engaged in 
the responsible duty of rearing nine members of a fam- 
ily—four kittens, and five young rats. She is equally 
as tender of the latter as of the former. She killed the 
mother and immediately assumed the task of rearing 
the orphan young. 


“Do not take that egg. The hen will not lay without 
you leave one egg in the nest,”’ said a mother to a child 
five years old. “Do they keep the egg for a pattern, 
mother ?” asked the child. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Curious Method of Measuring the Height of a 
ree. 


To ascertain the height of an object a peculiar method of meas- 
urement is in use among the Isthmus Indians. in measuring the 


height of a tree, for instance, a man proceeds from its base toa 
int where, on turning the back towards it, and putting the head 
etween the legs, he can just see the top; at the spot where he is | 


able to do this he makes a mark on the ground to the base of the 
tree; this distance will be equal to the height. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





2. 
I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 1, 3, 9 is ajsmall animal, 
My 2, 5, 6 is a kind of meat. 
My 12, 11, 6 is an amount. 
My 9, 7, 1 is a sticky substance. 
My 4, 11,8 is to urge. 
My 11, 12 is a pronoun. 
My whole is a famous lawgiver. 


3. 


Historical Enigma. 


A native of the New World, a benevolent, just, prudent and sa- 
gacious man; he headed the army of his country during a cele- 
brated contest, and by his military talents turned the scale in her 
favor. He retired early from public business, satisfied with hav- 
ing promoted his country’s happiness, and quite unintiuenced by 
any selfish or ambitious motives. The Christian and surname of 
this celebrated man together contain sixteen letters :— 

1, 6, 9, 12, 2,4, make the name of a Swiss poet born at Zurich, 
who was also a painter of landscapes. 

7,8, 14, 14, 9, a celebrated divine, whose life was devoted to 
usetulness. 

10, 8, 9, 14, 11, 12, 5, 9, an English watering-place, near which a 
celebrated battle was fought. 

9, 7, 8, 12, 9, 2, 8, the most important port in Wales. 

9, 6, 11, 12, 2, river on which 1s seated a large and hand 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 


or 


WILD CHERRY 
HAS BEEN USED FOR NEARLY 
HALF A CENTURY, 
WITH THE MOST ASTONISHING SUCCESS IN CURING 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, INFLU- 
ENZA, WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, LIVER COM- 
PLAINT, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 
BREATHING, ASTHMA, AND EVE- 

RY AFFECTION OF 


THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST. 


CONSUMPTION, 


which carries off more victims than any other disease, and which 
baffles the skifl of the Physician to a greater extent than any other 


malady, often 
YIELDS TO THIS REMEDY! 
when all others prove ineffectual. 


AS A MEDICINE, 


RAVID IN RELIEF, SOOTHING IN EFFECT, SAFE EN rps 
OPERATION, 


IT I8 UNSURPASSED! 


while as a preparation, free from noxious ingredients, poisons or 
minerals; uniting skill, science and medical knowledge; combin- 
ing all ag 9 valuable in the vegetable kingdom for this class of 
diseases, it is 


INCOMPARABLE! 
and is entitled, merits and receives the general confidence of the 


public. 
Seymour Thatcher, M. D., 

Herman, N. Y. , writes as follows: 

“WisTar'’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY gives universal satisfac- 
tion. It scems to cure a Cou y } ing and el ing 
lungs, and allaying irritation, thus removing the cause, instead of 
drying up the cough and leaving the cause behind. 1 consider 
the Balsam as good as any, if not the best, Cough medicine with 
which I am acquainted.” 


From R. Fellows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“Although I have generally a great objection to patent medi- 
cines, I can but say, in justice to Dr. WrsTaR'’s BALSAM OF WILD 
Currry, that it is a remedy of superior value for Pulmonary Dis- 
eases. Ihave made use of this preparation for several years, and 
it has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment 
of severe and Iong-standing Coughs. I know of one patient, now 
in comfortable health, who has taker this remedy, and who, but 
tor its use, | consider would not now be living.” 





0; Lirdted Testi: 


Cs 
From Rev. Francis Loppe i, Pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 
BRIDGEPORT, JAN. 21, 1864. 

Gentlemen, —I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering hu- 
manity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. Wistar's BALsam 
or Witpv Cuerry. T have used tt—when I have had occasion for 
any remedy for Coughs Colds, or Sere Throat—for many years, 
and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and cure 
me. I have frequently been very hoxrse on Saturday, and leoked 
forward to the delivery of two sermons on the following day with 
sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam, my hoarseness 
has invariably been removed, and 1 have preaeclred without diffi- 
culty. I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial treubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited. I send you this testimony, which you are at 
liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam does 
not affect all persons alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working day—the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL, 


From Hon. W. H. Jones, of Vermont. 


Wesr Dover, Vr., May 18, 1860. 

Messrs. 8S. W. FowLe & Co.,—Gentiemen,—I have been trou- 
bled trom my boyhood with what the doctors would call chronic, 
or Aeredulary ling complaint. Some ten or twelve years since, 
early in the winter, I took cold, which as usual settled into a severe 
cough, which eontinued to increase as the season advanced. al- 
though I made use of all the the cough remedies I had knowle 
of. My family physieian also prescribed for me, until ] was fully 
satistied that 1 experienced no relief. During all this time I was 
gradually running down, losing flesh and strength, until | friends 
as well as myself became very much alarmed, think'ng I should 
Waste away in Consumption, 

While in Boston, during the spring following, I was induced by 
friends to try Wis?TAk’s LaLsaM oF WILD CHERRY, and to please 
them (for Lhad no fuith in the article myself,) | procured a bottle 
and commenced its use. After one day's trial ] was sensible that 
it was relieving me; in ten days’ time my cough had entirely 
ceased, and I was soon restored tomy usual health and strength. 
1 have ever since kept the BALSAM in my house, and whenever any 
member of my family has a cough or cold it is immediately resorted 
to. No family should be without it. 

Yours truly, W. H. JONES. 





Still Further Testimony. 


FAIRFIELD, Me., APRIL 28, 1864. 

Messrs. Setn W. Fow.Le & Co.—Gentlemen,—Seeing numer- 
ous cortificates in the Maine Farmer endorsing the merits of that 
great lung remedy, WIsTAR’s BALSAM OF WILD Crerry, I am 
induced and I take great pleasure in giving publicity to the great 
cure it accomplished in my family in the year 1856. During the 
summer of that year my son, Henry A. Aochen now Postmaster at 
Fairtield, Somerset Co., Me., was attacked with spitting of blood, 
cough, weakness of lungs, and general debility, so much so that 
our tamily physician declared han to have a SeaTeEp CONSUMP- 
TION. He was under medical treatment for a number of months, 
but received no benefit trom it. At length, from the solicitation ol 
himself and others, | was induced to purchase one bottle of Wis- 
TAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHeRry, whieh benefited him so much I 
objained another bottle, which in a short time restored him to his 
usfial state of health. I think I can safely recommend this remedy 
to others in hike condition, for it is, I think, all it purports to be— 
the great Lung Remedy for the times ! 

The above statement, gentlemen, is my voluntary offering to you 
din favor of your Balsam, and is at your disposal. 

As ever, yours, ANDREW ARCHER. 


Price, OnE Dottar a Borris. 


PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street..................Beston. 
AND FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
4—lyeop 





European city. 
14, 8, 9, 9, 3, an Italian poet, born at Sorrento, His chief work 
is an epic poem. ‘ - 


From rosy gates we issue forth, 

From east to west, from south to north, 
Unseen, unfelt, by night, by day, 

Abroad we take our airy way. 

We foster love and kindle strife, 

The bitter and the sweet of life; 

Piercing and sharp, we wound like steel, 
Now, smooth as oil, those wounds we heal. 


Not strings of pearls are valued more, 
Nor gems encased in golden ore; 

Yet thousands of us every day, 
Worthless and vile, are cast away. 

Ye wise, secure with bars of brass 

The double gates through which we pass; 
For, once escaped, back to our cell, 

Nor art, nor man, can us compel. 


Conundrums. 

It has been asked. when rain falls does it ever get up again? Of 
course it does, in due time, (dew time.) 

Why is a cat on the top of a house like an orange? Because she 
looks round. 

Why is a bashful girl like a chameleon? Because she often 
changes color, 

What letter is frefuuently drunk? T. 

What is the différence between a cat and a speech? One has 
claws at the end of its paws, and the other has pauses at the end 
of its clauses. 

What is that which no man wants, but which, if a man has it, 
he Would most unwillingly part with? 

When is a man thinner than a lath? When he is a shaving. 

Bnd is the letter L like a priceless gem? Because it is in-val- 
nable. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Continue in holiness, (C-on-T~in-U-in-hole-in-S.) 
Be just before you are generous. 

3. Thou-sand, 

4. The re 8. ° 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CUTS, BURNS, SCALDS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, SPRAINS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES RINGWORMS, WARTS, &c. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES BOILS, ULCERS, CANCERS, 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES SALT RHEUM, ERYSIPELAS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CORNS, FELONS, PILES. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES FROZEN LIMBS AND CHILBLAINS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CHAPPED HANDS AND BLISTERS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
HEALS OLD SORES, FLESH WOUNDS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
Is prompt in actian, removes pain at once, and reduces the mom 
angry -looking swellings and inflammation, as if by magic,—thus at- 
fording relief and a complete cure. 
Only 25 Cents a Box. 
(Sent by mail for 35 cents.) 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON,... .BOSTON, 
PROPRIETORS. 
For sale by all Druggists, Grocers, and at all country stares. 





figu 
5. Herein—he—her—here—ere—rein—in, 
6. The father was 60; the son 20. 
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